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Inez Haynes Irwin 


One of the most widely-read and best-beloved of American women novelists 
and short-story writers, Inez Haynes Irwin, evaluates the recent work of her 
women contemporaries in the art of writing in a charming contribution to 


this number of Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Irwin is a member of the National Council of the Woman's Party and an 


ociate Editor of: this magazine, and is perhaps best known to members of 

the Party as the author of ““The Story of the Woman's Party,” 1921, and of 

**Angels and Amazons,” which appeared last year. Notable both as a Feminist 

and writer, she earned the proud distinction, in 1924, of being selected as the 

winner of the O. Henry Memorial Prize for the best short story written 
that year. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


eg Joint Resolution Number 1 
House Joint Resolution Number 1 


Introduced in the Senate March 10, 1933, 
by JoHN G. TowNS=END, Delaware. 


Introduced in the House March 9, 1938, 
by Lovis LupLow, Indiana. 


Equal Rights 


The Susan B. Anthony Stamp 


.T IS AN interesting coincidence that the three Americans who were the 
| country’s outstanding champions of liberty were born in the same month. 
The birthday of Susan B. Anthony, February 15, follows that of Lincoln, 
February 12, and precedes that of Washington, February 22. Through long 
repetition on our letters the beautiful little engraving of Washington and the 


_ arresting one of Lincoln are familiar to us all. But as yet, no Postmaster- 


General has thought it necessary to recall the memory of the greatest woman 
patriot to the nation whom she so loyally and devotedly served. 

In all three of these great souls love of humanity transcended even love 
of country. The world could never be the same after they had lived. But 
because one was a woman and — for women, her life and works are 
officially ignored. 

This great oversight to a ane woman, a ersat American, and a great 
humanitarian should be remedied at once. Future generations will blush at 
the injustice and ingratitude that dogged this faithful follower of the right 
all her life and that has persisted now almost two decades after her. death. 
She is of the prophets unhonored in their own lands, of the Joan of Arcs 
whose canonization has been too long delayed. 

Postmaster Farley, we call on you to correct this injustice. American 
womanhood demands that greatness be recognized in American women as 
well as in American men. We ask that the nation be made Susan B. Anthony 
conscious through the issuance of a Susan B. Anthony postage stamp. 


Woman Has a History 


TIRRED by man’s ignorance regarding the importance of woman’s con- 
tribution to civilization in past ages, as expressed by Professor William 
Morton Wheeler of Harvard at the meeting of the American Association 


for the Advancement of Science, Mary Ritter Beard is writing a series of 


articles for The Independent Woman, entitled “Women and Social Crises.” 
The first of these appeared in November. We are very grateful to Mrs. Beard 
for coming to the defense of women and there is no one more fitted to do so. | 

Professor Wheeler aroused Mrs. Beard’s indignation by saying that “if 
this were a women’s world, peace and order would reign, but society would 
remain stationary and make no advances.” Mrs. Beard points out that “in 
arguing for man versus woman Professor Wheeler rested his case, as far as 
the female of the species is concerned, primarily on his observations of bees, 
ants, and chickens, apparently knowing nothing of women’s human history 
and insensitive to the idea that woman has a human history. He manifested 
some acquaintance with the history of the male and so departed from ants, 
bees, and chickens in generalizing about his own sex.” 

Mrs. Beard declares further that even women at large do not know that 
their own sex has a lively history, because they too have been instructed 
merely in the history of the male. “Classified with ants, bees, chickens, and 
apes or indoctrinated with the thesis of sex subjugation throughout the ages, 
women,” she says, “regard themselves on the whole either as political ama- 
teurs, victims of events, chief custodians of the virtues (the better-behaved), 
or as the naturally privileged. Thus they fail to realize the share they have 
had in making history—in bringing on crises and determining their outcome. 
To take up that mental slack a familiarity with the major crises of history 
seems imperative. <A closer acquaintance with such upheavals enlightens 
women in two vital ways; first, with respect to their own restlessly questing 
intellect, aggressiveness, curiosity, unstable desires, contentiousness, and anti- 
social tendencies; and second, with respect to the significant decisions women 
have made in times of crises.” 

Courses in the history of women are so rare in Kmetiie, says Mrs. Beard, 
that they may be counted on the fingers of one hand. We are glad to say 
that we know of one such course offered at Goucher College by Dr. Mary 
Wilhelmine Williams. But there must be more of them and women as 
alumnae and contributors to our colleges must demand them. 

There are all sort of ways in which we can combat the general ignorance 
of the fact that women have an important history. We must be better pub- 
licity agents for our sex. The younger generation are growing up ignorant 
even of the names of some of our great American women. Educators say that 
there are no books available telling of the lives of these women and their 
work, Publishers maintain that there is no demand even among women for 
biographies of such leaders as Susan B. Anthony, Ebizabeth Cady Stanton, 
and Lucretia Mott. What are we going to do about it? Once more, we 
believe, “it’s up to the women.” 
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The Repeal Section 


U ask me to tell you how to reach 
recalcitrant members of Congress in 


the matter of repealing Section 213. 
Frankly, the way to reach Congress at 
all is through the one sure way — the 
ballot. If the way to a man’s heart is 
through his stomach, then as surely the 
way to a Congressman’s conscience is 
through his vote. 

There is a certain pride each member of 
Congress shows. If you will refer to the 
Congressional Directory you will see the 
biographies of each and every Congres- 
sional member. The sketches may be really 
sketchy or they may monopolize the better 
part of a third of a page. 


But in four out of five cases you will . 


see where the member lists the vote he 
has polled in successive elections. He al- 
ways hopes to surpass the vote of the 
time before. It means, in his opinion, that 
he is becoming more popular with his 
‘constituency.. 
so. It means he wants all the votes he 
can get. No politician wants to get 
through by the skin of his teeth. | 

Therefore, it remains for this body to 
convince members of Congress that it is 
a popular thing to do—this repealing of 
Section 213. It means that you have a 
fight on your hands. It means there is work 
to be done and the sooner you whereas 
and resolute and show you mean just what 
you say, the sooner it will dawn on some 
of our thickest thinkers that you mean 
business. | 

Campaigns are not won in superficial 
fashion. They are mapped and fought on 
solid ground. This council needs to win 
all support from all similar councils wher- 
ever located. Naturally those who have 
borne the brunt of enforcement of Section 
213 are women, although men too have felt 
the keen blade. 

Common sense demands a place in a 
campaign of this nature. In all of Wash- 
ington, according to the best figures I can 
obtain, there are hardly more than 250 
displacements because of Section 213. 
Does that not seem to bear out the state- 
ment that few jobs have been created be- 
cause of the marital section when you also 
consider that only a small number of 
these positions have actually been filled? 


OU need to engage the attention of an 
outstanding member of Congress to 
fend off the bellowing and the blows of the 
Cochrans. Why not rally around a wom- 
an? There are several high-type women 
in the House and one in the Senate. Show 
your intended champion in Congress that 
Section 213, ill-advised from the outset, 
has failed to produce jobs of any great 
number and that above all it has been and 
will continue to be the means of dismiss- 
ing only those powerless to protect them- 


tions. 


It means he wants to do 


Address of George D. Riley of the Wash- 

ington Herald to the Business and Pro- 

fessional Council of the Woman's Party 

in the District of Columbia at Its Business 

Meeting, Thursday Evening, December 
13, 1934 


selves. You must know by now that those 
in authority will and do enforce this piece 
of legislation only as suits their con- 
venience. 

I know of cases where couples continue 
to work, where the husbands hold excel- 
lent positions and where the wives work- 
ing elsewhere also hold acceptable posi- 


my-back-and-I’ll-scratch-your back” game. 
As a consequence, the law has worked to 


the hardship of the little fellows.. When 


has it ever been otherwise? 

The right to work is inalienable, Statis- 
tics have proved that married persons are 
steady workers. Therefore, it is good in- 
vestment from the Government’s stand- 
point to seek steady employees. | 


To bring unhappiness, often misery, on — 
couples is barbarous. The usual reasons 
_ advanced for hiring only single persons 


are more than equalled in the cases of 
married persons. To my mind, only the 
yardstick of efficiency should rule. When 
a government puts a penalty on marriage, 
we may as well adopt the Mussolini meth- 


od of taxing bachelors and supply the 


counterpart to such outlandish legislation. 


ECAUSE I may be married is no rea- 
son for wanting to see bachelors 
penalized. 

Washington is the place to put pressure 
from the front. But back home is the 
place to map the campaign for repeal of 
Section 213. 

Women seldom realize their own power 
until they get their minds moving along 
a communal channel, If I were a poli- 
tician, it sems to me I would rather face 
a phalanx of men than of women deter- 
mined to effectuate a purpose. As it is 
said that women spend 80 per cent of the 
money in this broad land, it must be ad- 
mitted they wield a power in many other 
ways. 

I have served in one State where it is 
unlawful to boycott. That is not the case 
in all-the other forty-seven, however. Start 
with a red-blooded publicity board, a 
board of strategy, if you please, whose 


duties will include contacting every 


source of public mention. 

I suggest that every local organization 
of your Party and Council contact radio 
stations. Preach the doctrine of the “right 
to work.” Call upon your radio stations 


for free space on the air. After all, those 


same stations call on you for your time 
when they tell you of the superb qualities 


Then has come the “you-scratch- 


of Dr. Wolf’s Dog Crackers and Insane 
Water Capsules about the time you sit 
down for the morning meal. 

I have found that when news gets dull 
the best thing to do is to make news. I 


have found that the best news of the day 


in my line has come from issues which I 


- have found and rolled into an issue. I re- 


member that a managing editor with 
whom I worked some years back used to 
say to newcomers, “Don’t tell me there 
isn’t any news. ‘There’s always news. 


And if there isn’t any, go out and make 
some,” 


OU can make your own news. Hold 


meets, Hold them every night, even 


if you have to play bridge or backgammon, 
but see that the discussion always moves 
to the topic in mind. 

Every time you hold a Council meeting 
see to it that all newspapers get accounts 
of your activities. Make the story interest- 
ing. You might bury the best part of the 
story away down toward the bottom, so 
that the city editor will snort and in 
throaty voice ask: | 

“Why can’t these women put the point 
of the story up near the top?” But mean- 
while the rewrite man’s vanity has been 
tickled because he has helped the city edi- 
tor make the discovery. He has found the 
point of the story and has put it right up 
in the lead. Soon they will become accus- 
tomed to reading your material to find the 
feature of the story and soon your stories 
will be flowing through easily. = 

Now, by the time all communities start 
doing likewise the thing will start boiling. 
That’s how woman’s suffrage came in the 
first place. 


It may interest you to know that I have - 


borne my share of criticism for opposing 
Section 213. I have seen bold cases of 
inequalities — rank discriminations. In 
the Interior Department, the Government 
Printing Office, in most offices where there 
have been reductions of force. But here 
I stand just where I began—in opposition 


to Section 213, in principle and in prac- | 


tice, and in enforcement. 

Taking married persons off payrolls re- 
minds me of the methods too often used 
to economize in other ways through pay 
cuts, First, it is no economy and second 
it is an indolent way to effect economy, 
if it were economy. To grab a payroll 
sheet and start checking off names for 
dismissal is not using the mind God gave 
us to think with. Payroll cutting is the 
expeditious way of reducing outflow of 
money, perhaps, but it is uneconomic. 

And the human equation is always lost 
sight of. The suicides, broken health, and 
job fear for those remaining. That is not 
economy and neither is removal of the 
names of a few married persons. 
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The women’s vote in the United States 
is a factor to be reckoned with. And the 
vote of the married women is scarcely less 
a power. -Get that vote regimented, to use 
a modern expression, 

This is the National Woman’s Party. 
You stand for “Equal Rights.” See that 
you get them. Start your lobby. Get a 
“ves” or a “no” from each lawmaker on 


the proposition. Make every move vibrant 
and vital. Work on the recalcitrants. In- 
form them you intend as a party to work 
against them if they do not see the light. 

I can only say that if I were a politi- 
cian, I’d fear the women’s vote. I would 
want it. I would respect it. 

At 6.45 P. M. today I got the word that 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 


Equal Rights 


tion is calling in all its married employes 
and is preparing even in that temporary 
branch to whittle the names of those who 


have dared to marry. Marriage, in the 


eyes of the Government, no longer is a 
sacred institution. Marriage has made 


_ hypocrites of all too many. 


There, ladies, is the challenge. Take it 
up and carry on. 


Women’s Books Reach High Tide Excellence 


as far as women’s books are con- 

cerned, the most notable that Amer- 
ica has ever known. At other seasons, 
single books written by women, or couples, 
or possibly trios of great importance have 
appeared, but at no time, in my remem- 
brance, has there been so notable a lit- 
erary harvest. In considering them, it is 
difficult to decide where to begin and 
where to end. Perhaps it would be a 
pretty compliment to give first place to 
a newcomer—Josephine Johnson, twenty- 
four years of age. 

One finds it almost impossible to believe 
that Now in November was written by 
so young a woman. It purports to give 
one year of the life of a farmer’s family 
in Missouri, During that year occur: 
poverty, fire, heartbreak, madness, suicide, 
the result of a prolonged drought. Dire- 


Te autumn season of 19384 has ‘been, 


ful things these and of a terrific tragic — 


weight! And yet the texture of the book 
is gossamer, incredibly delicate, indescrib- 
ably exquisite. One feels, in reading it, 
that one is walking in a rose-amber mist 
through a forest. Off in the distance, high 
up perhaps, one catches a liquid golden 
glint as of an aerial waterfall, but it 
turns out to be the golden foliage of early 
autumn, touched with fog. At one side, 
one hears a series of faint explosions: it 
is only a glissando of dewdrops falling 
from the tip of a bush, Everywhere one 
catches glimpses of wood-creatures ; bright 
eyes, contemplating one without fear; a 
twitch of a furry ear, the flirt of a bushy 
tail. Then silence again. It is full of 
such fragile beauty. And yet the implica- 
tions in this book, of horror and agony, 
show almost an epic sweep. 

Another book of the Middle West com- 
pels attention—The Folks, by Ruth 
Suchow. For several years now those who 
are interested in the development of Amer- 
ican letters have been watching Ruth 
Suchow with a profound interest. Mainly, 
her work has concerned itself with Ger- 
mans in both the first and second genera- 
tion of the Middle West. She writes with 
a tremendous sense of reality. She writes 
with an immeasurable tenderness. Her 
work has never been slight, but it has 
often been brief. In The Folks, she has 
at last fallen into her stride. It is a long 
book—727 pages, packed with concrete 
detail. Forsaking her Germans, Miss 


By Inez Haynes Irwin, 
Writer and Associate Editor of 


Equal Rights 


Suchow takes us into the minds and 
hearts and souls of an American family— 
the parents and four children. When she 
has finished, we know everything there is 
to be known about them. This book is an 
achievement. One is tempted to say that 
it is a great book. Perhaps time will con- 
firm that judgment. 

In The Golden Vanity, Isabel Paterson, 


like Ruth Suchow, has at last found her 


stride. This is a story of New York and 
of three women who live there. No one 
book, of course, can show all of New York, 
but Mrs. Paterson has certainly captured 
that New York which everybody knows. 
Her book pulsates with those irregular 
rhythms which the vast, sprawling mon- 
ster of a metropolis emits. Her three girls 
are flesh-and-blood creatures; one of them 
despicable, one likeable and one fasci- 
nating. It is an extremely witty book— 
the wittiest woman’s book of many years. 


And it is a wise book. It makes one im- 


patient to see what Mrs. Paterson will 
do next. 

One can say that, without literary nar- 
cissism of any kind, every one of Miss 
Suchow’s books carries within itself the 


seed of the next. But no one of Grace 


Zaring Stone’s four books has, in the 
faintest degree, predicated its successor. 
Each book stands so completely alone that 
one feels that four different women might 
have written them. The present volume, 
The Cold Journey, which bears no rela- 
tion to The Heaven and Earth of Dona 
Elena or The Bitter Tea of General Yen or 
The Almond Tree, is perhaps the most 
ambitious of all. It is the study of the 
Deerfield Massacre in Massachusetts and 
the trek through the snow of the French 
and Indian conquerors with their cap- 
tives. It is highly stylized and precisely 
characterized. The style flows like a sil- 
ver stream though. And the groups of 
character stand out from the background 
like figures in cut crystal, lifting from a 
plane of black onyx. Like Now in Novem- 
ber, it is a beautiful book. 

Strangest of all these eight novels is 
Kay Boyle’s My Next Ride. The scene is 
Paris; the people a group of American 
expatriates; a few French; a few Eastern 


Europeans. I have a strange feeling in 
reading this book. I know Miss Boyle’s 
Paris perfectly. I know her French peo- 
ple perfectly; a pair of French vaude- 
villians, the heroine’s harpy landlady, the 
landlady’s harpy servant. I know her 
Russians perfectly, the refugee sisters in 
particular. I even know the other East- 
ern Europeans. But I do not know her 
Americans at all, I have never seen 
Anthony. I have never met Fontana. 
Victoria, her heroine, is a faint, wraith- 
like figure on an under-developed film. 
One has the feeling that Miss Boyle has 
concerned herself with real people—per- 
haps with a real situation—and has not, 
so far as creative purposes are con- 
cerned, quite digested them. One feels, 
however, that this is only one of those 
accidents which occur to any young 
writer. For Miss Boyle possesses real 
power; a natural sense of life; great 
beauty of style. There are episodes in this 
book which, for agony, are almost more 


| than human nature can endure. 


Mary Peters, by Mary Ellen Chase, dis- 
appointed me. It is beautifully written 
and, so far as it describes Maine scenery 
and atmospheres, highly satisfying. But 
I do not believe her people. I do not find 
Mary Peters credible or Mary Peters’ 
mother. The book may be said to have 
statuesque quality; but it lacks all crea- 
tive glow. It does not move. 

Perhaps the most original and fasci- 
nating of all these novels is also by a 
newcomer—Victoria Lincoln’s February 
Hill, The jacket of this book says that 
this is a story of an amoral New England 
family. It is certainly a story of a family 
without conventional sex morality, but it 
is a singularly amusing family and singu- 
larly loveable. February Hill is highly 
important to me. I welcome it with great 
joy for I have been awaiting it all my 
life. It is the first book I have ever read 
by a woman which, considering phases of 
life hitherto mainly preempted by men, 
considers them without Puritanism or 
prejudice, with warm understanding, 
eager sympathy, tolerant appreciation. It 
shows a delicious humor and a great 
beauty. To tell more would be unfair. 

A consideration of books by women of 
any season must take cognizance of a 
volume of poems by Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
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lay if that season has been fortunate 


enough to include one. There is no line, 
it seems to me, in Wine From These 


Grapes which is not instinct with beauty, 


which does not breathe the emotion that, 
when it is sublimated by exquisite expres- 
- gion, makes great poetry. Miss Millay 

seems to have ceased to interest herself 
in love. It is the woeful situation of 
mankind on which all her interest is now 
concentrated—the bloody welter into 


which, unwarned, unprepared, unarmed, 


mankind finds himself dumped; the sinis- 
ter brutal game, in the making of whose 


rules he has borne no part, but which, he 
finds, he must play. I will not say that 
Miss Millay is like Shakespeare, for no 
one is like Shakespeare. I will say, how- 
ever, that she often begets within me the 
emotions which Shakespeare arouses. She 
is, I believe, our greatest poet. 

Let this represent Wine From These 
Grapes: 


My falcon to my wrist 

Returns 

From no high air. 

I sent her toward the sun that burns 
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Above the mist; 

But she has not been there. | 

Her talons are not cold; her beak 

Is closed upon no wonder; 7 

Her head stinks of its hood, her feathers 
reek | 

Of me, that quake at the thunder. 

Degraded bird, I give you back your 
eyes forever, ascend now whither you 
are tossed ; 

Forsake this wrist, forsake this rhyme; 

Soar, eat ether, see what has never been 
seen; depart, be lost, 

But climb. 


Heaven Wont Protect the Working Girl 


Feminist, wide awake and un- 
ashamed, I want to let out a yell 

that will sound round the world: 
“Atta girls! They’re after us again!” 
For on my desk is a résumé of over 200 
NRA codes—some temporary, most of 
them permanent—by which business is be- 

ing worked today in our U. 8. A. 
And what to my wondering eyes does 


A §$ an old-time, new-time, any-time 


appear therein but— 

MINIMUM 
WAGE PER HOUR 
MALE FEMALE 

Jacket, coat, — and dress 
operators ....... .. $1.00 §$ 90 
Paint, varnish, and 40 3 
Date packing .... 40 30 


I simply cannot go on; my eyes have 
blurred. On my list of 200 “approved” 
codes I find forty-nine carrying a mini- 
mum, wage for the working girl that is 
less than that for the working man beside 
her. 
-Y’know, I’d been credulous enough to 
believe that sort of thing had gone for- 
ever. We girls got the vote, didn’t we? 
And in the really rosy years that followed, 
things began to come the working girl’s 
way. About ten years ago the Supreme 
Court handed down a decision in refer- 
ence to minimum-wage laws for women as 
an “unconstitutional interference with 
liberty -of contract.” 

After that, for a short and blissful 
decade, the States made no laws to speak 
of about “women and minors” and “wom- 
en and children,” and so all was well. 

And then came the depression. Work- 
ing girls found themselves flying out of 
jobs. To be sure, men went out too, but 
at nothing like the same rate. 

Now, mind you, out of 61,679 working 


women whose family affairs were investi- 


gated, 55,000 were working to help keep 
a home going. 

Some were single, some married ; but 
the men of those families did not earn 
enough for a decent standard of living. 

There is a widespread belief that all 
married working girls are getting money 
for nicer dresses, houses, or cars, or an- 
other string of pearls. If so, what of it? 


By Helen Christine Bennett 
(Reprinted from Liberty of Dec. 1, 1934.) 


Just last week I called on one of the 
many vice-presidents of the biggest. em- 
ployer in New York State. 

“tees,” he said, “we employ married 


BEAUTY AND FREEDOM GO man” 
IN HAND 


That freedom to choose her own sphere 
without handicap gives woman an inner 
satisfaction and spirit which are expressed 
externally in beauty and happiness, is the 
opinion of Helena Rubinstein, internation- 
ally-known beauty authority. 


Discussing the stand of the National 
Woman’s Party after the recent conven- 
oa in New York, Madame Rubinstein 


“Freedom and equality of opportu- 
nity for women is a cause that has 
always been close to my heart. As 
-  @ne of the first women to pioneer in 
industry and one who has achieved 
her goal in a new field, conceived 
thirty-five years ago when it was still 
rare for a woman to seek a career, 

sympathies are wholly in accord 
th woman’s long struggle for recog- 
nition. Whether a woman wishes to 
pursue a career or is content to be 
the inspirer and helpmate of her hus- 
|  band—or both, for one need not ex- 
: clude the other—she should feel that 
the decision rests with her and that 
whichever course she follows is of 
her own choosing. The knowledge 
that the choice is her own, that she 
is free to find her own sphere without 
handicap, that she is business woman, 
doctor, lawyer or good mother and 
| _ wife beeause that is what she desires 
to be—that knowledge of freedom 
gives a woman an inner satisfaction 
and spirit which are expressed exter- 
nally in beauty and happiness, both in 
her own life and in the lives of those 
- who surround her. May the day come 
| soon when recognition of Equal Rights 
for men and women throughout the 
| world is a reality.” 


women. But of course a married woman 


who does not have to work just takes the 
job from—Minnie Smith.” 

“Oh, yeah?” I said. “Follow that line 
of reasoning to its end and you have Min- 
nie Smith’s job right now!” 

“T_T don’t just get that,” he said. 

“You believe that if your wife worked 
she would—as she is not in need of money 


—‘take’ Minnie Smith’s job. But you do 


not need all the money paid to you!” 


“I never reasoned it out that far,” he 
said. 

If work is a “right” to be enjoyed only 
by people who are not supported, then— 

Why are the Rockefeller boys all work- 

Why do we give our Presidents their 
jobs? Any one of them had enough to 
live on. 

Come to think of it, Frances Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor, has a husband. And 
Eleanor Roosevelt must be quite a money- 
maker. Her husband hasa job. I did not 
expect to convince my vice-president. 
Through the depression years no business 
man with whom I have talked has been 


convinced that a woman should have an 


equal chance with a man except when she 


would take less money. Often that did — 


convince him. 

And along came NIRA! As it stepped 
into the spotlight a sigh of gladness went 
up from working and would-be working 
girls. For NIRA in the original talked in 
sweet, dulcet tones of “workers” and 


“employees”—without any “males” and © 


“females.”’ 


Just as long as N IRA was in the blanket 
the working girl was safe. But when 
NIRA appeared dressed in industrial 
codes, I exclaimed at breakfast, “Let’s 
never have another cup of coffee! ” as I 
read : 


MINIMUM 
WAGE PER HOUR 
MALE FEMALE 

With a groan I studied the codes.. Not 
only coffee but food, desserts, wool stock- 
ings, matches, wheat flour, and —oh, 
agony !|—mayonnaise put females into the 
lower minimum-wage column! And the 
agonizing finale: 


MINIMUM 
WAGE PER HOUR 
MALE FEMALE 

$ .30 $ .25 

To be sure, these codes were but tem- 
porary. But the permanents do likewise. 
At this writing, out of 465 approved codes, 
120—including practically every indus- 
try that employs women — discriminate 
against them. 


Burlesque theater 
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And it isn’t only the codes. Last spring 
our lawmakers in Washington passed a 
merry little section of the Economy Act: 
“In any reduction of personnel in any 
branch of the United States Government, 
married persons (living with husband or 


_ wife) employed in the class to be reduced, — 


shall be dismissed before any other per- 
son employed in such class is dismissed, 
if such husband or wife is also in the ser- 
vice of the United States.” — | 
The intent to spread jobs is good. But 
there are two jokers. The law is enforce- 
able only when the dual income is earned 


by husband and wife living together. No 
inquiry as to whether Jack’s salary alone 
is enough to feed the babies at home plus 
grandma and grandpa who care for them. 
Probably it never was, and so Jill went to 
work. Nor did any one ask the other mar- 
ried men and women in the United States 
employ whether they were living with hus- 
bands or wives who were working at jobs 
outside United States employment Og re 
ceived income without working. 

Under this new act Civil Service goes to 
sleep along with the Supreme Court. For 
the next paragraph reads: “In the ap- 


Equal Rights 


pointment of persons to the classified 
Civil Service preference shall be given to 
persons other than married persons living 
with husband or wife.” | 
And right in the Vice-President’s secre- 


_ tary’s place sits Mrs. John Garner, a first- 


rate secretary and, according to latest re 
ports, still there and still living with her 
husband. In the offices of Senators and 
Congressmen are other wives and daugh- 
ters serving as clerks and secretaries and 
on the U. S. pay roll. | 

No; heaven won’t protect the working 
girl! 


America Owes Its Discovery to a Woman 


ECALLING the notorious case of 
William Phrynne, Puritan and 
member of the English Parliament, 

who inveighed against bobbed hair in the 
days of Cromwell—affirming that “nature 
abhors to see a woman shorn”—J osephine 
Biondo Lippi, lawyer, of Philadelphia, 
told the Eastern Regional Conference of 
the Woman’s Party when it met in Rich- 
mond that “ancient laws discriminating 
against women still exist in everyone of 
our States.” 


¢¢] NHERITANCE LAWS,” Miss Lippi 
explained, “discriminate against 
women in Arkansas, New Mexico and Ne- 
vada. In more than half of the States, in- 
cluding New York and Maryland, women 
have not the right to serve on juries. 
Women are not eligible to various State 
offices, such as Governor and Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction in Oklahoma. 
Women teachers in public schools have 
not the same pay for equal work as men, 
a situation socially unsound that would 
wreck the teaching service and set it back 
100 years, according to a very recent dec- 
laration of Dr. Norton, Professor of Edu- 
cation at Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. | 

“Dr. Norton further states ‘there is no 
sound justification for paying one person 
a higher salary than the other when both 
are performing equal work. The payment 
of lower wages to women would fail to 
take account of the fact that a substan- 
tial proportion of women teachers are sup- 
porting parents, sisters, brothers and 
other dependent relatives. It is possible 
for all men and women to enjoy a cul- 
tural standard of living if we will sum- 
mon the intelligence and courage to really 
use our resources.’ 

“Laws ousting all women from Govern- 
ment positions have been proposed in 
California and Colorado. Senator Brat- 
ton of New Mexico said recently that in 
ten years under such conditions no wom- 


en would be employed by national, State, — 


or local governments. 
“These laws express the sex prejudices 
of our ancestors and are not the prejudices 


of modern men. Women do receive sym- 
pathetic cooperation from intelligent and 
for the most part young men in their 
efforts to improve women’s status. Organ- 
ized women are everywhere in the field to 
secure for women equal benefits under 
the law and in industry. | 

“How many of us women realize that it 
was through the foresight and vision,of 
a woman that this great America of ours 
was discovered? Queen Isabella of Spain. 
Columbus, with all his persistency, could 
never have realized his dreams had it not 
been for the Queen. While nautical and 
scientific men ridiculed the idea of Colum- 
bus setting forth on such a hopeless jour- 
ney, Isabella, one of the ablest and most 
brilliant women of her day, entered warm- 
ly into the question of ways and means 
and scanned Columbus’ plans, declaring 
that she would undertake the matter for 
her own country of Castile and that she 
would pawn her jewels to pay the ex- 
penses of the expedition. Her husband, 
King Ferdinand, treated her idea with 
scorn. 

“Women helped to win the World War. 


On the battlefields as Red Cross nurses 


and at home engaged in various and dan- 
gerous war industries, including the mak- 
ing of gas masks and hammering rivets 
into the metal sides of battleships. They 
did their part as bravely as men even in 
the armed service Of the United States. 


66 OMEN took a tremendous part in 
the NRA drive. Among the most 
active and eloquent speakers, they took 


_ their places in launching the NRA, ap- 


pearing not only before their own groups, 
but approaching men’s organizations as 
well. Yet women were not organized as 
well as the men and were not prepared to 
exert their collective bargaining power at 


the time the codes were formulated. They | 


were therefore not influential enough to 
obtain equality in wages beyond 166 of the 
first 300 codes. All of the others show a sex 
differential, varying from 21% cents to 15 
cents per hour. Approved code No. 257, 
governing the printing equipment indus- 
try, and trade code No. 234, applying to 


the macaroni industry, and No. 90, gov- 
erning the funeral supply industry, pro- 
vide that women doing the same work 
shall receive the same pay, showing no 
sex differential. 

“Men say, keep women in the home’and 
in the kitchen where they belong. What 
have the men left for women to do in the 
home and kitchen? Isn’t it ‘the big he 
men’ who are making the soup at the 
Campbell’s soup plant? Aren’t the same 
dear men baking the bread for the baking 
companies so that there will be less work 
for mother? They do all the cooking at 
the hotels as chefs. In modern parlance 
the men are just trying to pull one over 
on Us. 


6é RE we going to allow these condi- 
tions to continue? The fact cannot 
be gainsaid that it is the laws of men that 
have brought this nation to the precipitous | 
brink of economic ruin. And multitudes 
of women have seen their children go 
half-clothed, weakened, hungry, crying for 
bread, and destitute in the last soul-rend- 
ing years. Hopes have been blasted, edu- 
cations lost, families scattered and ruined, 
and homes forever lost under the strident 
crash of the sheriff’s hammer. The. state- 
ment bears no challenge of man-made 
laws. I repeat: Would it be possible for 
women to do worse? Are we going to con- 
tinue to allow men to trample on us? 

“Emerson said: ‘Man is relieved and 
gay when he has put his heart in his work 
and done his best, but what he has done 
otherwise shall give him no peace’ | 

“So it is with us women today. It is 
not the woman who is temporarily in- 
terested in the cause ‘that men and wom- 
en shall have Equal Rights throughout 
the United States and every place subject 
to its jurisdiction.’ It is the woman who 
is persistent and who fights to the finish. 
We are all going to face obstacles un- 
afraid. Let our object be to continue 
actively in our interest in the National 
Woman’s Party and to make this America 
of ours a place of Equal Rights of ideals 
and of liberty upon which the whole world 
may gaze with admiration.” 
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December 22, 1934 


‘Helena Hill 


-E welcome the return of Helena 

Hill Weed to the editorial staff 

of Equa Ricuts. Ever since the 
establishment of the Suffragist, the prede- 
cessor of Equa Ricuts, she has served 
at various times in this capacity and for 
a time, in 1914, was editor of the former 
and has always been a regular contributor 
to the columns of both publications. 


Mrs. Weed has been active in the work 
of the National Woman’s Party from the 
very beginning, having been one of the 
first women to respond to Alice Paul’s 
call for workers when she came to Wash- 
ington, and helped organize the great suf- 
frage parade of March, 1913. She was 
also one of the small group which con- 
ducted the first political campaign in the 
West, in 1914, and had charge of the work 
in, Ohio. She was a regular picket through- 
out the picketing period, 1917 and 1918, 
and served four jail sentences and was 
on the big hunger strike when the pickets 
were imprisoned in the abandoned work- 
house in 1918. | 

During most of the suffrage struggle 
Mrs. Weed served as Research Chairman 
of the Woman’s Party and in this ca- 
pacity revealed the facts of the discrimi- 


nations against women in the Civil Ser- 


vice, and published them in 1915. These 
glaring injustices were pressed by her 
both in her writings and speeches, and 
were backed by such incontrovertible evi- 
dence, in the resulting publicity on the 


A Man’s Job ANSAS OITY, 

November 14— 

(A.P.).—Missouri’s 

Gasotte, first woman court 

Hot Springs, bailiff thinks it’s a 
Arkansas, 

man’s job. Miss Lu- 

Wovember 15, 1934. verne Brown, 21, 

4 and pretty, “held 


court” today in the courtroom of District 
Judge Merrill E. Otis. 

“I can see why men like the job,” she 
announced when court had been ad- 
journed. “There’s nothing to do but sit 
around.” 

Miss Brown’s appointment as bailiff is 
temporary, pending her being commis- 
sioned as a deputy United States marshal. 
She expects to receive her star (but no 
gun) about December 1. 

“This may be a job for a man and as 
far as I’m concerned, a man can have it,” 
she said. “It’s much too dull for me.” 

A bailiff is supposed to keep order in 
the court, open proceedings with the fa- 
miliar “Hear ye! Hear ye!” and to keep 
the judge’s water glass filled. Miss Brown 
can do all these things. 

Tradition demands also that a bailiff 


the judge enters. 


issue in the public press, that when the 
Woman’s Bureau of the Federal Govern- 
ment was formed, in 1919, it was the first 
study taken up by that office. Her work, 
and the later official confirmation of her 
studies by the Woman’s Bureau, resulted 
in the breaking down of sex discrimina- 
tions in the Civil Service, and the estab- 


lishment of equality of opportunity be- 


tween men and women. A trained parlia- 
mentarian, she served in that capacity 
many times at Woman’s Party conven- 
tions, including the great convention in 
Chicago in 1916. 


Among the many duties which Mrs. 
Weed has performed as former official 
Historian of the Party were the assem- 
bling and preparation, in chronological 
order, of the complete collection of photo- 
graphs, lantern slides and cartoons, de- 
picting the history of the Congressional 
Union and the Woman’s Party during the 
entire campaign for the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment, which have been placed in 


the Congressional Library for permanent 


preservation. ‘ 


Her thorough familiarity with the West 
where she had spent many years in geo- 
logical work, prior to joining the Suffrage 
movement, brought her the call to organ- 
ize the tours of the “Suffrage Special,” 
and the “Prison Special,” and the tour of 
Inez Milholland for which she planned the 
detailed schedules of routes and meetings. 


Mrs. Weed graduated from Vassar, 


Press Comment 


wear a derby hat, a haughty expression 
and a blue serge suit. He must also have 
a half-chewed cigar which he deposits 
carefully on a convenient railing when 
Here Miss Brown de- 


parts from the conventional. 
Equal Jury Rights EILA ENDERS 
Ridgefield Park — of Ridgefield 


Park, Chairman of 


Bulletin, 

: the N ew Jersey 
ee ti 1 Woman’ 
December 8, 1934. 


Party, knows the 
right way to make 
it certain that women get a square deal 


when it comes to representation on grand 
and petit juries. She is backing a bill 


that requires jury commissioners to place 


on the grand and petit jury panels an 
equal number of men and women. 

The fact that the latest Hudson County 
Grand Jury panel includes no women at 
all will prompt new moves in favor of 
such legislation. 


This measure, after having passed the 


Senate last spring, is locked up in the 


Miscellaneous Business Committee, domi- 
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Weed Joins Equal Rights Staff 


later doing | post- graduate work in geology 
at the School of Mines in Montana and 
acted as geological assistant to her hus- 
band in the field, following which she re- 
ceived the M.A. degree from Vassar, She 
has also done university work in law and 
journalism, and brings to the Equa. 
Ricuts staff a wide background of train- 
ing and experience in journalistic work, 
having been engaged in professional writ- 
ing for many years. Among her many 
activities in this field of special value to 
the Equal Rights movement were a journey 
of several months through all the coun- 
tries bordering the Mediterranean, from 
where she wrote a series of syndicated 
articles on “The Changing Status of the 
Women of the Mediterranean Countries,” 
and extended travels in the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. She speaks French and 
Spanish fluently and has a working knowl- 


edge of German and Italian, enabling her 


to keep posted on the work of women in 
the foreign press. 

During the entire 22 years of the his- 
tory of the Woman’s Party, Mrs. Weed 
has been one of its most active avorkers, 
as writer, speaker and organizer. 
took an active part in the movement 
which led to the establishment of the 
Inter American Commission of Women 
and is now a member of the Inter Conti- 
nental Committee on Ratification and 


Adherence to the Equality Treaties at - 


Montevideo, and is Rapporteur of that 
Committee. 


nated by Assemblyman Siracusa of At- 
lantic County. | 

Miss Enders thinks that Siracusa, who 
has just been denied re-election, will be 
induced to report favorably on this bill 
when the 1934 Legislature meets for the 
last time on December 17, but she is prob- 
ably mistaken. The Siracusa committee 
is known as the morgue, and bills referred 
to that committee are sent there by order 
of the overlords to be killed. | 

While the proposal probably stands no 


chance of passage on December 17, the 


bill should be reintroduced when the new 
Legislature meets January 15. It may get 
through next year. It is just the kind of 
a proposition which, if adopted, will give 
the women the recognition they rve 
when it comes to representation in the 
jury box. | 
Unless there is such legislation, those 
in charge of the jury selection task will 
continue either to ignore the women or 
give them entirely insufficient representa- 
tion. In many counties the jury commis- 
sion now acts as though it is granting 
women a special favor when it lets one 


or two of that sex get into the jury box. » 
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It is time that the women got the recog- 


nition in connection with the operation of 
the judicial machinery. They will get that 
recognition when they unite in a strong 
demand for what is their due. 


Miss Enders DRIVE to 
Mobilizes rouse public 
New Jersey Women opinion for the 
women’s equal jury 
rights bill will be 
held by the New 
Jersey Branch of 
the National Wom- 
an’s Party until the Legislature meets 
December 17. If successful, New Jersey 
will lead the States of the nation in this 
regard. 

The National Woman’s Party will ask 
other women’s State organizations and in- 
dividuals to shower Assemblyman Sira- 
cusa with requests to report the Powell 
bill, which has passed the Senate. Sira- 


Newark 
Evening News, 
November 23, 1934. 


cusa stated flatly at first that nothing 
would induce him to report it. Peti- 
tioned by Atlantic County members of the 
National Woman’s Party—before the elec- 
tion, in which he was defeated for State 
Senator—he promised to let it out of his 
miscellaneous business committee in the 
House at the adjourned session if con- 
vinced there is an actual demand for it. 
The bill would make it mandatory to place 


into the box from which juries are drawn 


as Many women’s names as Men’s names, 
Miss Leila Enders of Ridgefield Park, 
Chairman of the New Jersey Branch, is- 
sued a statement today calling on women 
of New Jersey to mobilize. 3 
“Tf this bill can be made law it will 


put us in the forefront of women’s ad- — 


vance toward equality,” she declared. “No 
other State has as yet made a law so 


nearly giving women full jury rights. It 


is unthinkable that we should allow this 
opportunity of leading the nation to lapse 


Equal Rights 
because of lack of interest. The measure, 


entered by Senate President Powell on his 


own initiative, went easily through the 
upper house and it is anticipated would 
readily receive Assembly approval if we 
can bring it to a vote. Should it be 
throttled in, committee now, it would die 
with the current session. If reintroduced 
in the 1935 session, nobody knows how it 
would be received by the numerous new 
members in both branches of the Legisla- 
ture.” 

Miss Enders is asking women’s groups 
to send letters, telegrams and telephone 
calls to Siracusa and to immediately pass 
resolutions and forward these to him. 

The New Jersey League of Women Vot- 
ers has indorsed the bill on recommenda- 


of its legislative chairman, Mrs. 


Mary Swenson. The State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, of which Mrs. Isaac Gil- 
hooley is legislative chairman, has not 
acted yet, but is expected to be friendly. 


News from ‘the Field — 


“Women and World Peace” 


KATOTED peace leaders and presidents 


of some of the foremost women’s or- 
ganizations in the United States are pre- 
senting an eleven-week series of broad- 
casts in behalf of world peace under the 
auspices of the International Federation 
of Businéss and Professional Women. 
The broad@asts are being given between 
3.30 and 4 P. M. on successive Fridays as 
a part of the program of the Woman’s 
Radio Review, Claudine Macdonald, di- 
rector, and will be relayed through Sta- 


"tion WEAF, New York City, to a national 


network, 
The series is titled, “Women and World 
Peace.” It will present such speakers as 


Carrie Chapman Catt, founder and hon- 
orary chairman of the Na@fional Commit- 
tee on the Cause and Cure of War; Jane 
Addams, honorary president of the Wom- 
en’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom, and others who have been active 
in peace work. | 

The purpose of the broadcasts, accord- 
ing to Lena Madesin Phillips, President 
of the Federation, is “to evaluate the 
contribution women have already made 
to the cause of world peace, to study the 
methods they have used, and perhaps to 
chart new and even bolder methods.” 

Miss Phillips opened the series Decem- 
ber 14 with an introductory address. Yes- 
terday, Mary R. Beard, author and his- 
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torian, spoke. The other speakers will be: 
December 28, Jane Addams, honorary 
president of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom; January 
4, Geline MacDonald Bowman, president 
of the National Federation of Business 


and Professional Women’s Clubs; Janu- 


ary 11, Josephine Schain, chairman of the 
Peace Committee of the International Al- 
liance for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship ; 
January 18, Mrs. Arthur Brin, president 
of the National Council of Jewish Wom- 
en; January 25, Carrie Chapman Catt, 
honorary chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on the Cause and Cure of War; 
February 1, Estelle M. Sternberger, ex- 
ecutive director of World Peaceways; 
February 8, Florence Brewer Boeckel, 
education director of the National Coun- 
cil for the Prevention of War; February 
15, Ella A. Boole, president of thé World’s 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union; 
February 22, Grace Morrison Poole, presi- 
dent of the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. Lena Madesin Phillips will 
make the closing address, March 1. 

Because of the unusual interest of the 
series, arrangements will be made for 
many large groups to tune in on the 
broadcasts. 


ROOMS FOR VISITORS IN 
WASHINGTON 


Headquarters of the National Woman’s Party | 
announces that several spacious, sunny rooms 
in Alva Belmont House at 144 B Street N. E., 

ust a block from the Capitol, are availiable 
or the use of members of the National 
Woman's Party temporarily in Washington. 


Rooms, $2.00 | | 


DAY PRINTING COMPANY 
PUBLICATIONS AND BOOKS 


600 East Lombard Street 
| Baltimore, Md. 
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